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TO THE XE A mmm 


AVING received, fince the publication of my ProposALs and 

SPECIMENS, a great number of letters relative to my work; and not 
having leiſure to make particular and ref pective acknowledgiments „I have 
Judged it expedient to publiſh the following ſheets as a General Anſwer to them 
all. I have ordered it to be printed in the ſame form with my Proſpectus, 
and Letter to the Biſhop of London, that che three tracts may be conve- 
niently bound up together; but in a ſmaller e that the price may be 
as low as poſſible. | 
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Page LT) ſecond note, for Tret, read Frei. 
— 12, line 27, for epos read bepevee 
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HEN, with my ProeosaLs, I publiſhed Specimens of my New Tranſlation of the 

Bible, I was perfectly aware, how much I expoſed myſelf to the ſhafts of 
criticiſm. Yet I thought it but fair to run the riſk, and honeſtly to lay before the public 
a ſample of what they might expect for their money : eſpecially as the price was high, 
and the vender an obſcure adventurer in the commerce of letters. 

For whatever may be my abilities as a writer, I hope never to forfeit the character 

of an honeſt man: and I would rather have a hundred ſubſeribers by openneſs and can- 
dour, than a hundred thouſand through guile and artifice. For I cannot think with 
Sophocles's Oreſtes, © that nothing gainful is evil *.” Hence I have taken no pains to 
ſolicit names, uſed no ſiniſter means to procure eulogiums, nor employed the pen of a 
ſingle friend to puff away my ware. Such as it is, I have bluntly diſplayed it; and ſaid, 
« Gentlemen, buy, if ye pleaſe !'—Legant, qui volunt, qui nolunt, abjiciant +. 
Nor do I yet repent of having ſo acted.— That praiſe is ever the moſt flattering, 
which has not been ſurpriſed. —The manner in which my ſpecimens have been generally 
received by the learned, both at home and abroad, would excite a degree of confidence 
in timidity itſelf; and the reſpectable liſt of unmendicated ſubſcriptions, already come 
to hand, encourages me to proſecute my plan with new ardour:—for greater aſhduity 
I can hardly beſtow. 

Indeed, if aſſiduity and ardour were ever needful for the proſecution of an enterpriſe, 
they are certainly ſo for the proſecution of mine. He, who undertakes a New Tranſlation 
of the SACRED SCRIPTURES, lies under diſadvantages, in any country, which no other 
tranſlator has to encounter : and there are circumſtances which make them lie pecu- 
' -liarly heavy on an n tranſlator. The idea that has for almoſt two centuries pre- 
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railed, of the ſuper-excellence of our Public Verfion, is alone an almoſt inſuperable difi- 
culty. Mankind are naturally unwilling to ſee, and aſhamed to acknowledge, not only 
their own faults, but even the faults of thoſe whom, from their earlieſt years, they have 
been taught to admire and revere. JAuxs's tranſlators have been ſo long in poſſeſſion 
of ſo high a reputation, and their work has been conſidered as ſuch a pattern of perfection, 
that the ſmalleſt deviation from their ſtandard, is, by many, deemed a ſpecies of 48 | 
felony, which admits not benefit of clergy. 

Had Herodetus or Livy been my original, it would have ho SS for me to vie 
with Littlebury or Hayes : and as few or none could, at this day, be ſuppoſed to have 
any particular predilection to either of thoſe writers, my verſion would have a fair chance 
of being read without prejudice or partiality 3 and its merit chiefly appretiated by com- 
paring it with the original. Of this there are not many capable; conſequently, the 
number of my judges would be ſmall. —But, in my preſent caſe, I have as many judges 
as there are readers of the Old Tranſlation ; — * one of theſe thinks himſelf, more 

or leſs, a competent judge. | 

It is, however, hardly poſſible, that his judgment can be entirely unbiaſed. His ears, 
his eyes, his lips, are ſo intimately familiarized to the very ſounds, images, and articu- 
lations of the Vulgar Verſion, that any other mode of rendering muſt at firſt appear to 
him intolerable. To expect from ſuch ears a patient hearing, from ſuch eyes a fair 
reviſal, from ſuch lips an impartial doom, would be a vain expectation.— Therefore, 
having ventured to adopt a mode of tranſlating ſomewhat different from that of the Vulgar 
. Peron, I laid my account with all the objections that have been made, or will be made 
to it : and, in truth, I expected to meet with a much greater number of cenſurers 
than have yet appeared. 
| Cenfures, nevertheleſs, have been made; e nee tems ee and Broker 

have been afked : to all which I mean to give plain and W the following 


. 
„ 1-3 © 


I. Theodoret: aſks, why 1 did not purſue the method recommended by Bp.. Lowtli 
in his preface to Iſaiah, and ſo ſucceſsfully, fince, purſued. by Dr. Blayney and Bp. 
Newcome 3 and rather attempt to improve the Old Venſon, than to make a New one? 
Ay anſwer ſhall be fair and explicit: Becauſe I did not like that.method.” —If it 
Rillbe aſked, why I did not like it, I will try to account for that alſo. = 

When, almoſt 30 years. ago, 1 formed. a. defign of trandating tlie Binkz, I was ab- | 
quainted with only two verſions of it the Vulgar Latin, and the Vulgar Engiiſh.. The 
latter had been familiar to me from my infancy : for, although my parents were Roman 
Catholics, they were not bigots; and the Bible was the principal book in their ſcanty 
5 5 They taught me to read it with reverence. and attentzon; and before I had: 

2. | reached 
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reached my eleventh year, I knew all its hiſtory by heart. My firſt prejudices, then, 
were in favour of the Vulgar Engliſh Verſion. 

When I had acquired a ſufficient knowledge of Latin, the Vulgate was put into my 
hands; which I was afterwards obliged to ſtudy more minutely, as being the text-book 
of our ſchools and colleges. And now it was that I percejved a conſiderable difference 
between it and the Engliſh tranſlation. The latter appeared to me rugged, conſtrained, 
and often obſcure, where the former was ſmooth, eaſy, and intelligible. 'The one ſeemed, 
to read like a tranſlation, the other like an original—Such, at that time, was my opinion: 
and I confeſs that whatever I have fince read has ſerved only to confirm me in it. Let 
this be called prejudice; I have no objection: but certainly it has not been lightly 
formed, nor blindly followed. 

When in 1762 I began to read the originals, I had both verſions conſtantly before 
me; and now I diſcovered the cauſe of the great difference between them. The chief 
ſtudy of the Engliſh tranſlators, I found, had been to give a ſtrictly literal verſion, at 
the expence of almoſt every other conſideration : while the author of the Vulgate had 
endeavoured to render his originals, equivalently, into ſuch Latin as was current in his age. 
If ever I tranſlate the Bible,” ſaid I then, * it muſt be after this manner.” 

In fact, my idea of a New Tranſlation was ſoon after hatched ; and although the 
original plan has been often retouched, it has undergone but few material alterations. 

On leaving the univerſity, I was fortunately placed in a nobleman's family, where 1 
had plenty of time and a tolerable library, to enable me to continue my favourite ſtudy. 
The ancient verſions in the Polyglott were now alternately read and occaſionally com- 
pared : and from this lecture and compariſon I was every day more and more fatisfhed, 
that a verbal verſion of the Bible is not the moſt proper to convey its meaning and diſplay | 
its beauties. I obſerved, that even thoſe tranſlators, who had the text to render, not 
into a different language, but only into different dialects of the ſame language, had not 
attempted a ſtrictly literal verſion: and that thoſe of them, who were the leaſt literal, 
had the moſt forcibly and intelligibly rendered their text. 

But when from the ancient I turned to the modern verſions, my opinion was ſoon 
ſtrengthened into eonviction. There were ſeven modern verſions to which I had then 
acceſs — The French of Geneva, the Italion of Bruccioli, the Dutch national; and, 
in Latin, thoſe of Munſter, Caftalio, Junius, and Pagninus. Of all theſe I have given 
a ſhort account in my ProſpeFus + and ſhall here only fay,—That the one of the ſeven 
which I opened with prejudice, was the one of the ſeven which I read through with the 
greateſt pleaſure. * 

I had been taught to conſider Caſtalio's Tranſlation as a profane burleſque of Holy 
Writ. What was my ſurpriſe to find, that he had ſeized the very ſpirit of the original, 
and transfuſed it into elegant Latin ! I ſaw indeed, and was ſorry to ſee, that, through his 


exceſſive refinement, a Part of the ſimplicity of his original had evaporated in the ope- 
B2 ration : 
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ration: and in this reſpect his verſion is inferior to the Vulgate : but ſtill the ſpirit of the 
original is there; whereas that of his contraſt Pagninus appears like an almoſt breathleſs 
body, dragging along its limbs in the moſt awkward and clumſy manner. Yet this ſame 
Pagninus has been the general model of vernacular verſions, 

At this period, a long and cruel interruption was put to my biblical ſtudies : and I 
had but little hopes of ever being in a ſituation to reſume them; when Providence threw 
me into the arms of ſuch a PaTroN, as Origen himſelf might have been proud to boaſt 
of—A PaTRoN, who, for theſe ten years paſt, has, with a dignity peculiar to himſelf, 
afforded me every conveniency that my heart could deſire towards the carrying on and 
' completing of my arduous work. 

Hitherto I had been only levelling the co and collecting materials. Theſe were 
now to be arranged, reviſed, and augmented for the purpoſe of raiſing the edifice: the 
plan of which I muſt at length decidedly fix upon.— Again I reviewed, in order, all the 
verſions I could procure, from the. Septuagint down to 8 e og the Latin Vul- 
gate appeared to be the beſt model. 

However, not to proceed with precipitation, 1 . our own Vulgar Engliſh 
Verſion with a very ſtrict attention, and traced the hiſtory of its pretended improvements 
through every ſtage back to Tindal. The reſult of my reſearch was very different in- 
deed from that of a late Reviewer *.—1 will venture, on the contrary, to affirm (and 
I affirm with full conviction), that James's tranſlators have leſs merit, than any of their 
predeceſſors; and that the verſion of Tindal, reviſed by Coverdale, is a juſter repre- 
ſentation of the original (ſuch as he had it) than our preſent Vulgar Verſion.—The truth 
is—and why ſhould not the truth be ſpoken ? «pb yay » a that James's tranſ- 
lators did little more than copy the Geneva Verſion 4; which was little more than a 
tranſcript from the reviſed French; which was chiefly borrowed from Pagninus. If 
any one doubt of this, let him compare all thoſe verſions with as much pains and pa- 
tience as I have done; and then let him contradict me. Legant prius, et poflea deſpiciant +. 

If I had been inclined to make any prior Engliſh verſion the ground-work of mine, it 
would certainly have been 'Tindal's—And this is, perhaps, what I would have done; if 
TindaVs Hebrew text and mine had been exactly the ſame. His mode of tranſlating is 
fo little different from mine, that it would have been an eaſy ha to mould it into the 


* 


* We mult be permitted FO to had. whether the united learning and taſte of the preſent race of Oriental 
Scholars in this country, with all their boaſted advantages, would be able to produce, de novo, a verſion of the Rible 
which ſhoutd be equal in its general effect to that which we now poſſeſs, Monthly Rev. for Jan. 1790, p. 66. 23x 


+ The principal difference conſiſts in a more ſcrupulous adheſion to the letter of the original, and in the inſertion 
of a multitude of italics to ſupply its apparent deficiency ; although | the greater part of theſe ſupplements are 
virtually contained in the Hebrew. — — Qua Vela, 
is general, the better of the two. | 3 6 1 

$ Hieron. Ep. ad Paul. & Euſtoch. . | | 
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ſame ſhape. But this would not have anſwered my purpoſe. As I had been long fully 
convinced of the imperfection and mutilation of the preſent Maſoretic copies of the He- 
brew Scriptures, my firſt care had been to reſtore them as nearly as poſſible to their 
original integrity, by every mean that authority or criticiſm preſented. It was this cor- 
rected text which I had to tranſlate; and which, that 1 might be the leſs influenced by 
ſyſtem or precedent, I was reſolved to conſider as never having been tranſlated before; 
without any regard to its preſent punctuation or diviſion. The words and ſentences of 
this corrected, unpointed, and undivided text, I then endeavoured to render into equi- 
valent Engliſh terms; terms, ſuch as the authors themſelves would, in my fancy, have 
moſt probably uſed, if they had written in the language of the tranſlator. And this, to 
me, appears to be the only juſt mode of tranſlating : whereas, to render the peculiar idiot- 
iſms of any language into any other language, is not to tran/late, but to travefly, as Dr. 
Campbell well expreſſes it,—For this reaſon I have rarely tranſlated ſuch idiotifms as 
our language doth not eaſily receive, even in the notes; except when I was uncertain of 
the meaning, or for the purpoſe of illuſtrating ſome Jewiſh rite or uſage. 

The authority and example of. Bp Newcome have been repeatedly urged to me, againſt 
this mode of tranſlating : but (let me ſay it with all due deference to that moſt learned 
and reſpectable prelate) it was that very example which he has ſet in his improved verſion 
of the Minor Prophets, that ultimately and unalterably confirmed me in my former 
opinion; namely, that a verbal verſion of the Hebrew Scriptures is the way not to explain 
but to obſcure them: and I am perſuaded, that if Bp. Newcome had followed a different 
method, and weighed the meaning of his +: more than the nnn we ſhould read 
his tranſlation with double pleaſure. 4 m, etl; 

With reſpect to Bp. Lowth (whoſe n memory will ever be moſt dear to nod I can aſſure 
the reader, that he was ſo well pleaſed with my arguments in favour of a ſentential, not a 
literal, tranſlation, that he ſeriouſly adviſed me to purſue that plan; and earneſtly wiſhed 
(good man |) to live to ſee it completed Sed aliter viſum ſuperis. 

I ſhall here repeat, then, what I have quoted from De Valentia in another place * : 
Ea tranſlatio vera eſt, cujus ſenſus'a ſuo fonte non deviat, ſed ſententias reddit et eaſdem 
« et æquales. To which let me add the opinion of a ſtill better judge: © Non debemus 
« fic verbum de verbo eee ut dum dares rm e nn 4.” 


i A Rab; Gentleman, and one of my Sabfcribers; withed- to ene If my 
ſubſcription be nearly filled up ?—2dly, What encouragement I have met with from 
the Eſtabliſned Church, from the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and from thoſe. of. my own Com- 
munion? | 

- To the firſt of theſe a I muſt anſwer in the . | 39 e NN da not 


1 | AVE Ys dl 
. Profpedtus, y. 125. 7 . ya | enn * 


+ Hieron. Epiſt. ad Sunn. et Tret.— See afterwards more on this ſubject, in my anſwer to Criticifins, 
yet 
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yet amount to one half of &chnaknds bs ho'wild ft by th6 6 of them at the end 
of this pamphlet. ; 

The ſame liſt will in ſome enn eend-query, if he be much. 
acquainted with the world; as the names ſpeak for themſelves. But as truth ought never 
to be aſhamed, I will tell the truth. From the two firft denominations I have received 
more, from the laſt lefs, encouragement than J had reaſon to expect. Our Saviour ſays, 
«© A prophet is no where unhonoured but in his own country.” It may in like manner 
happen that an interpreter be no where lefs honoured than in his own communion. 
While the Jews gave a favourable teſtimony to the merit of Jerome's verſion, his Chriſtian 
nen (whom he calls his dogs) were tearing it in pieces. See the next query. 


m. A Roman celle aa, whether my been has been approved by By Talbot ? 
in which caſe he would willingly be a fubſcriber ! 1 | 
I anfwer—1 never fought the approbation of Biſhop Talbot, or of any other biſhop 
whomſoever. A biſhop's, or even a pope's approbation can give no intrinfic value to any 
work ; and a work that has intrinfic value, needs not their approbation. Whether mine 
be ſuch or not, it is for the learned public to determine : and if their determination be 
favourable, not the ſentence of a whole ſynod of biſhops can reverſe it. In any event, L 
will never walk in trammels, if I can avoid it; and leaſt of all in mental trammels,—If 
Roman Catholics are to read no books but ſuch as are formally approved by a biſhop, 
their libraries will not be very numerous, nor very coſtly.— My querift, however, is not, 
1 find, the only R. Catholic who is in the fame diſagreeable fuſpenſe : I muſt leave it to 
time to relieve them. Mean while, I cannot help ſaying with a much greater man, 
| Quid autem ingratius quam pro tam tmmenſis fudoribus vigiltiſque, quas tantum juvandi animo 
Suſceperis, et quibus nulla par gratia referri queat, rependi calumniam ; idque potiſſimnum ab tis, 
ad ques potiſſimum operis utilitas fit reditura ? "IR 


IV. A Friend aſks, whether it would not be proper to publiſh the Tranſlation, ſuc- 
ceſſmely, by itſelf; and the Critical Remarks afterwards, by themſelves ?—Perhaps it 
would; but I cannot well alter the terms of my firſt propoſals, without conſulting my 
ſubſcribers. 'Two advantages would accrue from that procedure : the whole verſion 
would be ſooner in the hands of the public, by at leaſt two years; and the author would 
have an opportunity of making his remarks leſs imperſect from the intermediate obſer- 
vations of his critical friends. I therefore this propoſal turn out to be Str 
able, I ſhall have no objections to comply with it—See the Appendix. = 


V, A Norfolk Gentleman wiſhes to know, if Þ be the author of a late Lerter to the 
Nin a aa of St. Aſaph' s) relative to his Viſitation Sermon ?—I ſhould have 


hardly 
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hardly thought it poſſible ſo far to miſtake my ſtyle, as to think that Letter written by 
me; if ſome others, beſide this correſpondent, had not expreſſed their doubt about it 
Be it known then, that I am not the author of that Letter, nor do I know who its author 
is. And I take this occafion to requeſt the public, to give me henceforth no credit ond 
Ur Wan 1 


VI. A Unitarian aſks, what 1 think of the nnch-difputed paiiags, 1 . 5 — 
and very obligingly adds, that he has ſo great an idea of my candour and integrity, that 

to him my opinion will be equal to a deciſion.—Come then, let the matter be decided 
I think the paſſage in queſtion a manifeſt interpolation, though a very old one and I 
refer the queriſt, for his further ſatisfaction, to an excellent, but rather cauſtic, paper 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, under the ſignature Cantabrigienſs *—Indeed, it is of 
very little importance whether the ſaid text be genuine or not; but in as far as truth is. 
concerned. For how, independently of other paſſages, it can make for or againft a trinity. 
of perſons (in the ſenſe of the ſchoolmen) I am not able to conceive. | 


VII. A Fair Correſpondent ſends this query: © Is your Verſion to be accompanied with 
prints ??—No, my good lady; not even with a fingle frontiſpiece ! This muſt be left to 
ſome future Macklin, if future Macklins ariſe, —or rather if my labours merit their 
attention.—If my book cannot have the fortune to be embelliſhed with prints of the firſt 
rate, it ſhall not be diſgraced by paltry ones.— There was a time, when the zeal of the 
Catholic Artiſts in London would have been rouſed on ſuch an occaſion ; and would: 
not have permitted. Mother Church to be outrivalled by her ambitious younger fifter : but- 
thoſe times, and that zeal, I fear, are over—and Mother — may even ſhift for herſelf- 


the beſt ſhe can. 


vm. Mother Church brings to Be another double query, which was ſent to me. 
ſome time ago, conceived in the following polite terms: © Sir, are you a Roman: 
« Catholic ? Sir, are you a Chriſtian+ ?” 

To the latter of theſe queries, I anſwer poſitively and — «T am a 
« CHRISTIAN. -In order to give a juſt and cautious anſwer to the former, I muſt conſult- 
my old friend and countryman Duns Scotus.. Now Duns Scotus inſtructs me (very pro- 


* This gentleman will be pleaſed, 1 think; to know that his moſt favourable conjeAdure- about F. Simon is probably - 
the true one. That father might have had before him an edition of Hentennius, in which the diacritic comma is placed 
after in ca/o, Such an edition I have (and a beautiful one it is) of 1567. But that this is a typographical error, is 


plain from all the prior and poſterior editions, at leaſt that I have ſeen. 


+ Theſe curious queſtions were made to me, in conflgtence of my having allowed Dr. Priiley to be a Chriftian 1, 
Thus, when Grotius acknowledged, that the Pope was not the Antichrift, a zealot wrote a book againſt him, entitled 
Gretius.Paganizans ! 

 yerly)) 
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perly) to make a diſtinction between the two terms; and to fay': © A CarRHOL IC I am 
ahholutè, à Roman Catholic only ſecundum quid.” If the queriſf underſtand Latin and 
Logic, he will be at no loſs to comprehend my anſwer ; but in caſe he ſhould be a mere 
_ Engliſh ſcholar, and for the ſake of other Engliſh readers (if there be any) who may en- 
tertain any doubts about my catbolicity, I will make my diſtinction as clear and explicit 
as he or they can wiſh. —If by the epithet Roman be only meant, holding communion 
with the ſee of Rome, and acknowledging the primacy of its Biſhop, I am certainly 
fo far a Roman Catholic: but in any other ſenſe or reſpect, I am no more a Roman, than 
Tam a French, German, or Spaniſh Catholic. If to the appellation Catholic any diſcrimi- 
nating adjunctive were neceſſary, I would call myſelf a Briti/5 Catholic; but I rather ad- 
here to the ſimple declaration of an — _ 1 se R is my ak and 
85 neee my e | | 


Mg Pts ld 0 v NS. 1 * 8. | 
of the various g counſils I have received, I will only mention four. 


I. A ee whom I much reſpect, would have me to extend my plan, and to 
give, along with my New Verſion, a correct copy of the Hebrew text and its principal 
varietics—He does not, I fear, conſider to what an immenſe ſize this would ſwell the 
volumes, and how difficult i it would be, in this frivolous and diſſipated age, to find ſub- 
ſcribers to defray of expences of ſuch a coſtly work. If, as it is, the price be by many 
deemed enormous 55 who for that reaſon wait for a ſmall edition ; ; what would be ſaid, 


3 1 had announced, eight or nine volumes i in folio at three guineas Fach?. - 
05 II. Hence 


* £ 


* Nine guineas are dads a conſiderable ſum to a man of ſmall 8 cllte when paid all at once: but a 
guinea and a half, year by year, is not ſo formidable : and many London mechanics ſpend more on fixpenny numbers 
of the moſt common producions.—But, not to go out of my own line, let me only calculate what i is _ for the 7 
b tp . og that _ be i in ſome ſenſe or other, New Verfions, 


* N | £785 E: 
Dawſon's 11 3 of Geneſis 115 6 9. 0 
; Hopkins's Exodus . 6 
Green's Poetic parts = - - © 6 o 
— Pſalms FE - - 5 
Weſton's Debora n 
Hodgſon's Proverbs - - - 0 7 6 
85g of Solomon, |= « » 1:15 Mi $7] 
© Lowth's Iſaiah = — - TT 
- Blayney's Jeremiah — 1 on; — 1 4 0 
Newcome's Ezechiel * 4 6-:1.0 006 
e Minor Prophets - - © 10 6 
- Campbell's Goſpels - -_— b eee 
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II. Hence, another friend adviſes me as warmly to condenſe yet more than I have 
done ; elſe, he thinks, the volumes muſt ſwell out to an extraordinary bulk, and put me to 
expences, of which I am not aware — This, I. believe, is too true. I was never a good 
calculator of coſts ; and here, I ſuſpect, I have grievouſſy miſcalculated. It would there- 
fore undoubtedly be my intereſt to follow this advice; and to retrench as much as poſ- 
ble : but in the firſt edition of a work like mine, the author is under a fort of neceſſity 
of juſtifying his tranſlation, where it deviates from the common ones; and that cannot 
always be done in few words. I will however make it my conſtant endeavour to be as 
conciſe as poſſible; and I flatter myſelf that much extraneous matter will not be found 
in my remarks.— After all, I am now ſenſible, that the price is too low, and that when the 
paper-maker, printer, &c. have received their ſhares, there 4 remain but a ſmall pre- 
mium for the author; unleſs the ſale be uncommonly great. 

But why (it may be ſaid) was I not contented with an ondigary paper, an ordinary 
type, a ſmaller form, and a leſs ſplendid arrangement ? To this I have one thing to fay— 
I wiſhed, even in the mechanical part of my work, to do as much honour to my patron, 
and Juſtice to my encouragers, as was in my power. If this will not ſatisfy, I have no 
other apology. My ſoul, thank Heaven, is not a mercenary one. I expect not exceſſive 
profits even from exceſſive exertions. I truſt I ſhall never want Ln agd n and 
Are; to a philoſophic and contented mind, what more is neceſſary ? . 


— fy * 


Lon T0; 

HI. Mr. P bis me to be more alert in my own cauſe, a 
own intereſts; upbraids me, in a friendly manner, with a ſtoical ſupinity, that argues 
| che thinks) more of pride than of prudence; and aſſures me that I ſhall never be able to 
make any way in this world, by ſuch an ill-timed modeſty. ''' A- worthy baronet held. forth 
to me nearly the ſame language, eighteen months ago; and I had nothing to anſwer in 
my own defence, but that I really could not help it.— After all, what would you have me 
do, gentlemen ?—© Do? Why ſolicit the great, dun the rich, print the approbations of 
« the learned, write paragraphs in the newſpapers— At leaſt, be at more pains to cr. 
© culate your Propoſals, and let the world know what you are about.“ re | 

Well, I have endeavoured to let the world know what I am about. For that purpoſe 1 
publiſhed my Profpetur, my Letter to the pe e my TO 1 
and now I publiſh this gen dur. n aww 


IV. Clericus wiſhes that 1 had Fromitbd 5 no Various ts: and f would advite 
me not to give any; as they may induce the laity to ſuſpect the text 0 the Dave: to d bs 
"uncertain, and thetefore unfit to build their faith upon. ws a : E e | 

7 VISIT ITY i t drin I nd en 
All which (excluſive of the A0 make not one half of the Scripture: whereas my verſion contains the whole 
Scripture, including the apocrypha, for one guinea more. Not to mention the great difference between ſach a checkered 
collection of pieces of various impreſſions, papers, forms, and ſtyles j and one uniform work of nen and 
e l Cars ON PRATN c A The 
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The wiſh may be pious, but it is not a liberal one; the counfil may be well intended, 
but it i is not reaſonable. The laity have as good a right to know the true ſtate of the 
Bible-Text as any clerk of us all; which if we induſtriouſly conceal from them, we att 
unfairly. The bad conſequences which, in the fancy of Clericus, would ariſe from 
purſuing an oppoſite conduct, are altogether i imaginary. The mote the ſtate of the Scrip= 
tures is examined into and made known, the more will their authenticity and Wulf 
be enhanced, and corroborated ; and, conſequently, a rational faith more ſolidly e 
on them —Yet, if faith itſelf could not be preſerved without guile and diſguiſe, 1 would 
ſay, it is not worth the pains of preſerving * 

2 however, is not the caſe. For bat is faith, in the ſenſe we here confider it, 

but a perſuaſion, that the Bible contains: 2 divine ſyſtem of religion? Now to this we 
are led by motives of credibility—totally in independent on vatious reading, and Which tid 
various reading can polkibly invalidate *. A make no {cruple to affirm, that the faith 
of both lay and clergy. is in r ok of being ſhaken and v weatened, by the vari6us 
and contradictory expolitions of many gle paſſages of ſcript ture, where chere is tio va- 
riety of reading; than ever it can be by all the various re 85 that have been of thay 
bediſcovered, There would, indeed, be little danger from either, if interpretets gave their 
various " meanings, with. the ſame degree of moderation as I exhibit the various readings, 
For, although I uſe my own judgment in diſcriminating them, retaining in the text ſuch 
2s; after mature deliberation, I deem the more probable, and throwing into the margin 
ſuch as appear to be the les probable ; yet I never ſay, you mult believe either theſe or 
„er ERIE ee eee 
ER) ee rho Ly d l ce en 
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enk, re b f. we G b 0 d .. . 
. of der kota. The krft felates to the Corte cken 8d el he th 
| Hebrew text; I adore doko, 


me I 18 word | bvh 

1 t Sinha dr maul + heli een Masur Bui; 4 
angry with me for departing in any one inſtance fror the prefent Maloretic copy, which 
he. conſiders complete and perfect in all its parts, and ſeriouſly warns me to be on 1 


guard againlt the contagion © of Has genie, Kentlicottian, and Michaclian madreſs.”— 
1 will attend to this warning, when 1 3 be comninesd there is danger, and have changed 


Hl nb woof Bir of the Hebrew text. 


* Ns A EN acents haben ant amen ³ð» „ Gen 
of deftcines, centering in Ius —W ANCE Date, a rarely 
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II. Bellarmine, on ithe other hand, charges me with the © unſufferable preſumption” of 
following the Hebrew text (Pf. xvi. 10.) preferably to the Greek and Latin verſions, 
ſanctioned by two apoſtles; and affirms that, wherever the Hebrew differs from the antient 
yerfions, and eſpecially from the Latin Vulgate, the former is to be correQted by the 
latter! 

The gentleman's bin the Cardinal, was not entirely of this opinion: but if he 
had, i it would not weigh much with me. My rule is to read and render according to my own 
knowledge and conviction. I greatly reſpe& both the Greek and Latin verſions z but 
truth I reſpe& ſtill more. The readings and renderings adopted by the apoſtles are not 
always the beſt: nor was this neceſſary for their purpoſe. Their quotations from the 
Old Teſtament (generally made from the Septuagint) were never meant as ſanctions of 
that verſion; but barely as appeals to the Jewiſh records in a tranſlation which the 
Jews then acknowledged to be genuine; and which was in general uſe among the Helle- 
niſts.—The idea of my good friend Dr. Kennicott, that the parallel paſſages of the New 
Teſtament were ſure carrectoria of the Hebrew Text, was founded on a ſuppoſition. that 
will not be readily granted: namely, that the tongues and pens of the apoſtles, and writers 
of the New Teſtament were, as often as they quoted the Old Teſtament, Tr Oy imme- 


date and infallible guidance of the Holy Ghoſt. 


HI. An anonymous correſpondent is ſadly afraid, leſt, in ſpite of my. profefed candour 
and impartiality, I be influenced by religious ſyſtem, and « ſacrifice the Hebrew yerity at 
ce the ſhrine of the Vulgate 3” and of this diſpoſition, he thinks, he has already obſerved. 
ſome ſymptoms.—To ſo.vague and general an accuſation, I would only anſwer, © I plead 
te not guilty :”—if Philalethes (in the Gentleman 's Magazine, 1789, p. 790.) had not 
brought a more ſpecific charge. 

He taxes me with partiality, in regard to Tindal's yerſion, for having ſaid in my 
ProfpeFtus, that © it was an idle affeQtation in Tindal to tranſlate overſeer, elder, congregation, 
* inſtead of +;/bop, prigſt, church.” I certainly ſaid ſo, becauſe I then thought ſo; and 1 
gave my reaſon for ſo thinking, in the words of Coverdale ; namely, that there was 
no greater difference between the terms rejeQed, and the terms ſubſtituted, than between 


Four. pence and a groat. 

But (ſays Plalalethes) as the Church of Rome underſtood the words 3780, pricf, * 
&« church, in a more particular and much higher ſenſe than the Proteſtants thought the 
« originals meant, Tindal was authorized to employ other equivalent terms.” —That is, 
he was authorized to ſuit the terms to his opinions, and not to reconcile his opinions to the 
terms. Now I am of opinion, that, in the. two fixſt inſtances at leaſt, he ſhould have done 
the latter. 

For, ſuppoßing that the Romaniſts had, gradually appexed to the terms ligen and pricf 
RR this in a nate, than to 
2 change 
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change them into other terms that were liable to ſtill greater objections? However lite- 
rally and equivalently the words overſeer and elder may convey the general meaning of 
ex:oxore; and mzioCuriper, they do not, certainly, ſo well expreſs that particular fuperin- 
. tendency and ſeniority implied in the words bi/bop and prieft z which, ſo far from being 
technical terms, as Philalethes calls them, are the identical Greek words vernaculized, and 
appropriated by inveterate uſage to ſignify—not every fort of over/eers and elders; but the 
two chief offices in the Chriſtian miniſtry. 

Whether theſe were originally the fame, is not now the point in debate : they have, for 
1700 years at leaſt, been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to require different appellations ; and 
the only queſtion is, whether they are to be denominated bi/hops and priefts, or overſeers 
and elders. Tindal rejected the former, becauſe he thought they had been miſunderſtood : 
I would explain and retain them, becauſe I find no proper diſcriminating terms to ſub- 
ſtitute in their place. To ſubſtitute overſeer and e/der would introduce a ſtrange con- 
fuſion into language and hiſtory. Cornelius, overſeer of Rome, and Cyprian, overſeer of 
Carthage, would be a curious deſignation of thoſe two antient martyrs.—And would it 
not, even at this day, be as ridiculous to call Dr. Porteus the overſeer of London, and Dr. 
Parker the elder of St James's, as it would be to call Meſſrs. Clements and Carnley Biſhops 

of St. George's pariſh, and Alder-man Wilkes prieft of Farringdon-without ? 
> The particular objection to the word prizf,, as not correſponding with the original 

wpoCuripoc, is founded on a miſtake. It correſponds, properly, to no other term; and if it 
have been uſed to expreſs the Hebrew jp» and the Greek iin, it is abuſively, and for 
want of another more proper Engliſh word.—They are never confounded in the Septua- 
gint, or in the Vulgate. JD is always rendered ipws in the former, and both are uni- 
formly rendered ſacerdos * in the latter: whereas the Hebrew word jp is, in Greek, 
always rendered ah, in Latin preſpyter or ſenior. Prieft, then, is properly and per- 
fectly equivalent to ſpt, urig and Eee * eren and ae 
to ro eps and ſacerdos. - aßen 

As to the word church, I am inclined to think that Tindal had hs: to hab it, in 
certain paſſages, to congregation, or ſome ſuch term: both becauſe church, in its primary 
acceptation, expreſſes, neither etymologically nor equivalently, the original meaning of 
abe; and becauſe, even in its ſecondary and tralatitious acceptation, it often has a 
meaning widely different from that of the ſcripture . If, therefore, the word church 
be at all to be retained, its different meanings ſhould be carefully defined and pointed out. 

| Philalethes has not yet done with me; He finds another proof of my partiality i in theſe 

words. It was unfair, and perhaps inſidious, in Tindal, to put image for idol, ordinance 
for tradition, fecret for-myſtery or ſacrament.” His reaſoning is ſomewhat extraordinary. peg? 

Our Saxon verſions. very properly adopted this word, Sacerd, and ſo did the Iriſh, Sagard. It has alſo been retained 
by moſt other European flations. But our next neighboury the dcp eee ee eee 
—B Tap a CER # bids .: 11 
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He does not pretend to ſay that ordinance is a better tranſlation of raab than tradition, 
image a better tranſlation of «3 than idol, or ſecret a better tranſlation of w5nper than 
myſtery ; yet ſtill he maintains that Tindal had a right to prefer the former, and that 
there was neither unfairneſs nor inſidiouſneſs in ſo doing. Now, I thought, and till 
think, that he had no right to prefer them; and that his preferring them, in ſome caſes, 
argues unfairneſs, and perhaps inſidiouſneſs. 

For if he deemed them the beſt terms he could uſe, why did he. not.uſe them uni- 
formly ; and why are they chiefly uſed in controverted paſſages ? Why, for inſtance, in 
Matt. xv. 3. doth he render d 711 na pwr through your traditions ; and 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. 
xpetTHTE Ta; WapzFoon; Keep the ordinances but becaule. the. latter paſſage ſeemed to make for 
tradition, the other againſt it? Is not the tranſlator: then, here, evidently loſt in the con- 
troverſialiſt? 

This is ſtill more apparent from his manner of rendering the word ade, He knew 
that idol was the correſponding Engliſh word, and uſed it when he choſe (ſee Acts xxi. 25. 
1 Cor. viii. 1. x. 4.): but being determined to find idolatry. in the Romiſn uſe, or abuſe of 
images, he would rather pervert the nature of words, than want a ſcripture-text for his pur- 
poſe. Hence Rom. ii. 22. thou abhorreſt images: Biuooouens ra uduia—2 Cor. vi. 16. 
How agreeth the temple of God with images ? vis d ovynanabios; 1:4 lev pare ud. Theſe 
were explicit againſt popiſh images.—But, ſometimes, Tindal's zeal in this matter 
carried him too far, and made him tranſlate not only unfairly, but ridiculouſly : As Eph. 
v. 5. or covetous perſon, which is the worſbipper of images: n wharnans, bs er undwhodarrgns *,—E 
wonder much that 1 Pet. iv. 3. eſcaped him; and that he did not render a e⁰ udvnotargiay 
abominable image-aworſhip ; and not, as he did, abominable idolatry —Our laſt tranſlators . 
having ſometimes followed Tindal, in the rendering of T&pa%04 and «dw, 1s no proof that 
Tindal had rendered them fairly, but rather a preſumption, that they were not, them- 
ſelves, altogether devoid of partiality.. - 

But even when our tranſlators abandon him, Philalethes- thinks him juſtifiable ; as in 
reſpect of the word Her . which © they: rendered, (ſays he) I cannot ſay: that they 
tranſlated, myfery : for it is the Greek word with an Engliſh termination.” —And pray, 
is not ſecret as much a Latin word. with an Engliſh termination? If either of the two, 
then, was to be vernaculized, the former was clearly the more eligible. 

But Philalethes defires me * to be ſo kind as to ſay, if ſecret be not the literal meaning . 
« of the original in Greek authors; and do not convey the true ſenſe of it in the N. 
« Teſtament ?”—To both queries I anſwer - negatively. - For, 1ſt, neither the Engliſh 
word'ſecret, nor the Latin word ſecretum, expreſſes the whole literal meaning of Ku 
The Latins themſelves were ſo ſenſible of this, that they adopted the Greek word, and 


He did not attend to the difference between the literal and metaphorical ſenſe of u. 
Though what one covers, may be called his idol, it cannot with any propriety be called his image. 
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never uſed it, I think, in a literal ſenſe, but relatively to religion; any more than did the 
Greeks.—In ſhort, though every my/ftery was in ſome ſort a ſecret, eee not a 
myſtery. They are not therefore interconvertible terms. 

2dly. Nor does ſecret, in my opinion, ever convey the whole ſenſe of pvrnpor, in the New 
Teſtament : and, ſometimes, it ſeems hardly to convey any part of it. For example, in 
the very paſſage alluded to in my Praſpectur. Eph. v. 32. To fue Tovro peyay ter an dt dy, 
855 Xpiorey au 815 ru (0090193 ; Which Tindal renders, This is a great ſecret, but T ſpeak between 
Chrift and the congregation Now it happens, that there is here no ſecret in the matter. 
The apoſtle reveals nothing, diſcloſes nothing, but only ſays that the natural union of 
huſband and wife repreſents the ſpiritual union of Chriſt and his church. And this hs 
calls a great myftery. 

Let us now ſubſtitute fecret for myſtery, in ſome other paſſages, and ſee how they will 
ſound. Theſecret of the ſeven flars, &c. Rer. i. 20.— will tell thee the ſecret of the avoman 
and of the beaft, &c. Rev. xvii. 7.—And upon her forehead was written a name: ; SECRET, 
BaBYLON THE GREAT, &c. Rev. xvii. 5. - 

On the whole I will venture to ſay, that whatever be the mig a of the Greek word 
Ergee (which is difficult to determine), it is not equivalently rendered by the word ſecret: 
and that though, in ſome paſſages of holy writ, the latter word may be uſed without much 
hurting the meaning, it cannot -always *. Therefore, I would retain every where the 
word -my/tery ; and, if need were, explain its reſpective meanings.—TI have dwelt the 
longer on this article, becauſe af all the imputations that can be caſt on me, I wiſh the 
leaſt to merit that of partiality.— And J declare, that if I thought there were a ſingle 
line or word in my verſion, due to theologic ſyſtem, I would moſt eagerly eraſe it with 
my own band. —And, indeed, the ſmalleſt complaint of this kind has not been made, as 
far as I know. A foreign journaliſt has even ſaid, that I have carried my liberality (as he 
calls it) almoſt too far f. I therefore return to the other calticiſne that ET 
and dion of my verſion. 

The former, I am happy to find, is allowed to be dear, unaffefted, and not inclegant : 
and theſe are the principal qualities, which T-wiſh-it to-pofſeſs. But ſome objections have 
been made to the ee -will ee candidiy lay before ye, and endeavour 
to obviate. 

1. The. firſt is a general one; namely, ere e ebnet end foaetines 
| a tak we ble vero; 
W 


* Tindal himfclf muſt have been of this opinion : foront of about twenty-four times when he 
e wee, erben eee | 
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I allow the charge, but deny the conſequence. I have ſometimes (though 1 
too ſparingly) adopted a phraſeology ſomewhat different from that of the public verſion: 
but ſo, likewiſe, did the authors of that verlion with reſpect to their predeceſſos: and 
ſo muſt every new tranſlator do, if he would not fee his verſion become obſolete even in 
his own life time. He is, I conceive, to attend not only to the preſent Kate of the lan- 
guage of his country, but alſo to what it is likely to be half a century hence; and, if 
poſſible, to anticipate the improvements it may receive, during that period. I could prove, 
by a number of inſtances, that James's tranſlators attended to this circumſtance, and 
adopted many words and phraſes, which were then as little familiar to the vulgar, as any 
of thoſe which I have ventured to uſe. And, indeed, it has never happened, I think, that 
even the vulgar miſunderſtood a paſſage from the mere adoption of new terms, or the 
new arrangement of old ones. From the whole context together they collect the. 
general meaning of a ſentence, and not from any preciſe idea of the radical rn 
of the words that compoſe it. Of ſuch an analyſis they are nat capable deny, there- 
fore, that my tranſlation will not be underſtood by the vulgar : nay, I flatter myſelf that 
it will be more intelligible to the meaneſt capacity, than any Engliſh vexhon that yet 
But it is further urged, that-this innovation in phraſeology deſtroys the ſimplicity of. 
the original. I wiſh this term  fmplicity have not, in the minds and mouths of certain 
eritics, a meaning which they can hardly define —Simplicity in writing, like ſimplicity 
in dreſs, confiſts, I think, in chooſing the moſt ſuitable ornaments, and adjuſting them in 
the moſt natural manner. It may abſolutely ſubſiſt without elegance; but with elegance. 
it is not incompatible, and ſhould never be nn with ſlovenly careleſſneſs. | 

Let us now ſuppoſe (which, however, is not true) that ſimplicity, and even elegant 

fimplicity, is univerſally predominant in the Hebrew Scriptures: and then the queſtion 
wilt be, what ſort of phraſeology is the moſt proper to transfer that ſimplicity into a. 
verſion ? Now, it is my opinion, that this can be done only by a liberal, but ſtrict, 

equipollency; and not by a ſervile imitation. Modes of phrafing, which may have been 
deemed extremely ſimple in Hebrew, may in Engliſh appear to be highly bombaſtic; 
and vice vera. An example or two will ſerve to illuſtrate this propoſition. h 

The Hebrew hiſtorian could fay (Gen. xxix. 1.) Faceh lifted up his feet, and went inte 
the land of the fons of the Eaff. But if I were to ſay to à friend, who had reſolved ag. 
viſiting Scotland: Sir, when do you intend to lift up your feet, and go into. the land 
&« of the ſons of the North ?” he would certainly think me an idle pedant, and call my 
language fuſtiun. When our tranſlators, therefore, turned. either the whole or a part. 
of this Hebraifm inte equipollent Englifh, they did not deſtroy the fraplicity of the 
original; but only rejected an idiotiſm, which in an bs he: 
quite the reverſe of ſimplicity. 

On the other hand, let e e cat e e 
7 
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In it we RP" (Levit. x. 3.) And Aaron held his peace: which, for aught I know, might 
| by the tranſlator be conſidered as a very ſimple mode of expreſſion: but if a Jew, having 
to turn this Angliciſm into Hebrew, were to render it w5wa Pe pi, he would 
literally transfer the Engliſh idiom (though contrary to the genius of his own language), 
but would evidently loſe the Engliſh fimplicity : whereas if he uſed the words, which are 
actually in the Hebrew Text, pnx ru, And Aaron was filent; he would not wy 
tranſlate equivalently, but more ſimply even than his ſuppoſed original. 

The word Sw peace, in the laſt example, brings to my mind a crowd 'of fimailar 
inſtances : but what I have already ſaid is ſufficient, I truſt, to convince every intelligent 
and unprejudiced reader, that ſimplicity in tranſlating conſiſts in equipollency, not in 

imitation ; and that elegant ſimplicity is obtained by ſelecting not the moſt ordinary 
terms and 1 wy the beſt and molt appoſite terms and phraſes * the language 


- affords. 


„ e 


-  Iuftantly cenſured in Caſtalio; and which is, I think, more or leſs chargeable on Dathe *. 
—As the verſion of this latter is yet but little known in England, and that of Caſtalio 
almoſt forgotten, it may not be unpleaſing to the curious reader, to ſee here a ſhort 
ſpecimen: of both, contraſted with my own tranſlation. By this, I apprehend, the dif- 
ference, which I have above remarked between //bewy and fimple elegance, will (bond 
venid dixerim ) be ſtrikingly apparent. The ſpecimen ſhall: be Judah's ſpeech to Joſeph ; 
the moſt perfect model, perhaps, of this ſort of eloquence, that can be produce. 
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V. 18. Tum Judas acce- 18. Tum vero ad eum acce- 18. But Judah, comin 
dit, et apud eum hujuſmodi dit Juda, atque hunc in mo- nearer to him, ſaid: * Oh 
orationem habuit. 1 Peto dum verba fecit: Liceat my lord! Let thy ſervant, 
« te, domine, ut mihi mihi, domine, pauca apud I pray thee, ſpeak a word 
« apud te, alterum Pharao- te dicere, noli mihi ſuccen- « in my lords ears; and let 
nem, pauca dicere liceat ( ſere, te ut Pharaonem vene- © not thine anger burn a- 


cum bona venia. < ranti. © gainſt thy t: for 
. | | „ thou art, even as Pha- 
“ rach! 


19. Cum tu ex nobis 19. * Quzrebas ex nobis, 19. My lord aſked his 
* quzſiviſſes, eſſetne nobis ©* domine, num eſſet nobis © ſervants, ſaying : Have ye 
* pater aut frater T pater aut frater ? * 
F of the Ola Teftament is 
juſt finiſhed in 5 volumes 380. 
20. ©* Refpon- 
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20. © Reſpondimus tibi, 

« domine, patrem eſſe jam 
« ſenem, et juvenem pue- 
“ rum in ejus ſenecta na- 
« tum: qui (mortuo ejus 
&« fratre) ſolus ex matre ſu- 
« pereflet; quemque pater 
© amaret. 
21. Tum tu nobis juſ- 
« ſiſti, ut eum ad te addu- 
% ceremus, ut eum tuis ipſe 
« oculis cerneres. 

22. * Nos reſpondimus, 
e patrem ab eo deſeri non 
« poſle, quin moreretur. 


23- © At tu nos in tuum 
« conſpectum redire vetu- 
cc iſti, niſi minimus natu fra- 
cc ter nobiſcum deſcendiſſet. 


24. Nos ubi ad patrem 
«© ſervum tuum pervenimus, 
c tua illi verba, domine, re- 
<« tulimus. 

25. Cumque juberet 
tc nos ad comparandum ali- 
4 quantum commeatus re- 
« verti, 

26. Reſpondimus, non 
* licere, niſi fratre noſtro 
ac minimo comitante: aliter 
« enim in tuum conſpectum 
4 admitti non licere. 


27. © At pater noſter, ſer- 
« vus tuus, dicere; cum ex 
& duobus filiis, quos ex una 
„ conjuge ſuſtuliſſet, 


28.“ Alterum (ut nos 
« diſceſſiſſet, a feris eſſe de- 


« ſciebamus) ab ſe digreſ- 
« ſum, a feris devoratum de- 
& ploraſſet; nec eum un- 
« quam poſtea vidiſſet. 

29. © Si nos etiam illum 
4 ah ſe abduceremus, et ei 
4 aliquid humanitus acci- 


2 


D 4 HE. 


20. ü Reſpondebamus, eſſe 
© nobis patrem ſenem, et ju- 
venem puerum in ejus ſe- 
© nectute natum, qui, fratre 
© mortuo, ſolus poſt mortem 
* matris ſuperſtes fit, patri 


© perquam carus. 


21. *© Jubebas ut eum ad te 
© deduceremus, quod eum 
&© videre velles. 


22. „Nos quidem negaba- 
* mus puerum deſerere poſſe 
“ patrem, quin hic præ mœ- 
© rore moreretur. 


23. © Sed tu affirmabas, 
«© nos ad te admiſſum non iri, 
c nifi fratrem noſtrum natu 
ec minimum nobiſcum addu- 
& ceremus. | 

24. © Nos igitur retulimus 
«ad patrem noſtrum tuam 
& yoluntatem. | 


25. © Et cum ille iterum 
5 nos ad cibaria emenda pro- 
* ficiſci juberet, l 


26. © Negavimus nos pro- 
cc fecturos, nifi frater noſter 
© natu minimus nobiſcum eſ- 
es ſet: 
« effet, ut ad te admittere- 
mur.“ 


27. © Ad hxc reſpondit 


. cc you noſter: noſtis ex duo- 
us filiis mihi ex uxore 


60 


« mea natis, 
28.“ Alterum, cum a me 


© cerptum; equidem eum non 
29. Jam 6 hunc alterum 
« quoque a me abduceretis, 


« atque _— aliquid ei. 


quod aliter ſpes non 
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20. „ And we ſaid to my 
© lord: © We have an aged 
“father, and a younger 2 
&« ther, the child of age; 
&« whoſe brother is dead, and 
“ himſelf is the only remain- 
“ing of his mother; and his 
« father loveth him.” 

21. © And thou ſaidſt to 
e thy ſervants : © Bring him 
« down to me, that I may 
&« ſet mine eyes upon him.” 

22. © And we ſaid to my 
cc lord: The lad cannot 
leave his father; for his 
« father, were he to leave 
him, would die.” 

- 23. © But thou ſaidſt to 
thy ſervants: *©* Unleſs 
«© your youngeſt brother 
* come down with you, ye 
* ſhall no more ſee my face. 

24. Now when we went 
« up to thy ſervant our fa- 
«ther, we told him the 


© words of my lord. 


25. © And when our fa- 
© ther ſaid : Go again and 
buy for us a little food; 


26. © We ſaid: © We 
* may not go down. If our 
« youngeſt brother be with 
“ us, then will we go down: 
« for we may not ſee the 
man's face, unleſs our 


« youngeſt brother be with 
cc us.? : 


27. © And thy ſervant our 
father ſaid to us: Ye 
&* know that my wife bare to 
© me but two: ' 

28. © One went out from 
« me; and I faid: He is 
& ſurely torn in pieces; and 
© have not ſeen him fince. 


29. If ye take this one 
c alſo from me, and if he 


© meet with an accident on 


« deret, 


| 
| 


e 
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ec deret, fore ut ſuam cani- 
cc cjem miſere demitteremus 
cc ad inferos. 

30. © Nunc ſi veniam ad 


t patrem meum ſervum tu- 
ec um, nec puer nobiſcum 


“ adſit, cujus amore de- 


cc vinctum animum habet, 

31. © Simul atque non 
cc adeſſe puerum viderit, mo- 
cc rietur : ita nos, tui, in or- 
& cum deduxerimus mcerore 
ce confectum et ſenem pa- 
cc trem. 


2-45 autem patri 
S 1 pueri ſiſ- 
« tendi, ut ſi eum illi non 
cc reduxifſem, ei ſempeter- 
«© num obſtrictus eſſem. » 


34. Neque enim ſuſti- 
cc neo ad patrem ſine eo re- 
& dire, ne mihi videnda fit 
cc calamitas, quæ erit patri 


< perferenda. 


DATHE. 
cc eveniret; ego jam adeo 
cc ſenex vitam meam in ſum- 
c mo mcerore veſtra culpa fi- 
© nirem. : 
39. © Tpitur ſi ad patrem 
© reverterer fine hoc puero, 


quem ut ſe ipſe amat, 


31. © Morietur; et fic nos 


© cauſa eſſemus mortis patris 
&« noſtri ſenis, qui fic in acer- 


cc bo luctu vitam finiiſſet. 


3 


32. © Præterea, J ſpo- 
« pondi patri me velle pue- 
«© rum ad eum reducere; 
« quod ni feciſſem, per om- 
« nem vitam me ei obnoxium 
« futurum. 


33- © Ipitur permitte, do- 
mine, ut ego pro hoc puero 
c tibi ſerviam; ipſum vero 


« demitte cum fratribus ſuis. 


34- © Quomodo enim ego 


© redirem ad patrem-fine pu- 


« ero? et viderem calamita- 
tem, quæ eum expeQat?” 


6 ED DES. 
© the way: my grey hairs 
« in ſorrow ye will bring 
© down to the grave. 


: 30. cc If therefore, when 
cc * 


come to thy ſervant our 
« father, the lad be not with 


I „ It will happen that, 
cc — he ſeeth not the lad, 
cc he will die; for his life is 
bound up in the lad's life. 
« Thus ſhall thy ſervants 


4 bring down in ſorrow to 


te the grave the grey hairs of 
ce thy — 4 
855 « Now thy ſervant 
« became ſurety to his fa- 
“e ther, for the lad, ſaying : 
cc If I bring him not back to 
ce thee, then let me be ob- 


% noxious to my father all 


&« my days. 
33- © Now therefore, 1 
&« pray thee, let thy ſervant 


remain, a ſlave to my lord, 


« inſtead of the lad; and let 
« the lad go up with his 


6 brothers. 


34. For how can I, the 
<« Jad being not with me, go 
« up to my father; left T 
« fee the evil that muſt 
come on my father? 


Here is the proper place to take notice of another general criticiſm, which has been made 
on a general poſition, laid down by me in my Proſpectus; namely, * that words which 
&« we have fully adopted from other languages, are generally the leaſt productive of am- 
« higuity, the leaſt liable to receive acceſſary meanings, and the leaſt likely to deviate 


e into vulgarity: and that, therefore, they are often preferable to original Saxon words.” — 


This, I find, has not been properly underſtood ; probably from my having been too con- 


ciſe. I beg leave to explain myſelf. 


7 


Of words which we have borrowed from other languages there are two forts. The 
one conſiſts of ſuch terms as have long been perfectly incorporated into our native 
and which to a mere Engliſh reader have all the external appearance of Engliſh 


words: and of ſuch, I will venture to ſay, three fifths of our Lexicon are compoſed. 


The 


* 
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The other conſiſts of words which we are daily coining and introducing ; but which have 
not yet obtained a general currency even among men of letters; and are hardly known to 
the bulk of citizens.—Theſe latter, however proper and expreſſive they may appear, I 
ſhould be very unwilling to employ in any tranſlation ; much more ſo, in a tranſlation of 
the Bible. | 

With regard to the former, I would make the following diſtinctions. 

1ſt, If there be no equivalent Saxon word in uſage, there is no choice. The FRO 
word muſt be uſed—and this even in our public verſion (though made nearly 200 years 
ago) is, four times out of ſeven, the caſe. 

2dly, When there are two terms, the one domeſtic, the other exotic, both equally ex- 
preſſive of the ſame idea, and both of equal uſage ; although I am at liberty to chooſe ac- 
cording to the immediate exigency, yet I would generally prefer the former; unleſs 
euphony or ſome other rational cauſe. induced me to do otherwiſe. | 

3dly, But when it happens, as it frequently does, that of two words, equally authoriſed 
by uſage, the one is more explicit, more diſcriminating, more noble and more harmonious, 
I would certainly give the preference to that word, whether it were originally Saxon, or 
French, or Latin, or Greek, or any other language between the poles. 

Now as it was my opinion, when I wrote my ProſpeCtus, that exotic words, once become 
common Engliſh, more generally participated of thoſe qualities, than aboriginal words; 
it was a neceflary conſequence that I ſhould think them generally preferable. Nor have 
I yet ſeen any good reaſon to depart from my opinion. My opinion muſt, I think, have 
been that of all our tranſlators, and particularly of James's tranſlators. Let any one com- 
pare their verſion with the popular dialect, I ſay not of their own day, but even of the 
preſent day ; and he will find that wherever a popular term came in competition with 
one of genteel uſage, a mere Saxon term with one fairly ſaxonized, they almoſt always 
gave the preference to the latter. They did not adopt the phraſeology of the vulgar; but 
the vulgar became gradually accuſtomed to their phraſeology: or, rather, had xn in a 
great meaſure become ſo, by hearing and reading the former tranſlations. 

I paſs now to the objections that have been made to particular words and ſentences. . 
To a part of theſe I have given anſwers in the Gentleman's Magazine; but as ſome of 
my readers may not be poſſeſſed of that repoſitory, I will here inſert their ſubſtance along 
with the others. 

19, Gen. i. 2. I tranſlated light, but v. 14. 888 becauſe the Hebrew words vn 
and ved, in thoſe two places, are as different as cauſe and gfe. 

2. V. 4. 9. 22. The words ſever, below, prolific I preferred to divide, beneath, fruitful, for 
the ſake of propriety and diſcrimihation.—To divide, in its proper and primitive meaning, 
fignifies to cut a thing into t parts; to ſever is a more general term, and more appli- 
cable to a metaphorical diviſion. It was uſed by Milton in the ſame ſenſe in which I 


hays uſed 1 it. I confeſs, however, that I have uſed it for want of a better term. Diſfinguiſs 
D2 would 


rr 
* 
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would perhaps have been better; but I had no Engliſh authority for uſing it in this accep- 
tation. Michaelis and Dathe have both well expreſſed the meaning of the original. Er 
beſtimmete darauf dem lichte und der finflerniſs ibre granzen—Luci et tenebris certos termynos = 
fexit—Set a boundary between light and darkneſs : but as I had reſtrained myſelf to a more 
rigid mode of tranſlating, I was obliged to ſele& the beſt ſingle word I could find; and 
ſever appeared to me to be that word “.I had no heſitation in preferring “ below the 
« heavens” to © under the heavens.” The former is the oppoſite to above, the latter to 
upon.—As to prolific, J have finally rejected it; not becauſe it is not here the more-pro- 
per term; but for other reaſons that have ſince occurred to me. 
4*. I have alſo, v. 24. changed terreſtrial animals into wild beafts ; as I ſuſpect prxn nn 
to be here in contraſt with 77R2 cattle or DOMESTIC ANIMALS. | 
go. The objections that have been made to the word reptile, ſeem to be ill-founded. 
I yarns obviated them in the notes and remarks. 
». Gen. ii. 2. wp wr worn boo I had rendered, from alt be creative gratis. 
_ I think has been juſtly objected to; and I have, accordingly, changed it. 
7%. Ib. v. 3. I had rendered ] nbu 82 WH which he (God) bad created ints 
exiflence: not, ſurely, to favour an hypotheſis; but partly, becauſe I then thought that 
might be the true meaning; and partly, becauſe I could find no better verſion. I 


have ſince found a better in one of our old tranſlations, and have adopted it. 


8. Exod. xiii. 12. Ye ſhall MAKE OvER to the Lord, &c. has been called © a vulgar 
«© undignified expreſſion :” for what reaſon I am at a loſs to conceive. Had I employed 
the word transfer, I ſhould, moſt probably, have been blamed for refining too much: 
yet that is the only other term in Engliſh, which conveys the ſtrict meaning of the 
original word rmayn. To make over I gave the preference, becauſe it not only expreſſes 
the meaning of the original, but is in reality the Hebrew word itſelf, and in the ſame 
ſort of inflection 4. | 

99. Exod. xiv. 5. The 3 hy has 3 objected to as trite, inelegant, and even 
ludicrous: © as being applied only to a wife who leaves her huſband, or a ſervant who runs 
away from his maſter.” —I knew all this, and foreſaw that minute criticiſm would lay 
its fangs on the term. I ventured to employ it, however, on the plea of expediency, 
becauſe I could find no equivalent, ſo expreſſive of the ſituation of the Iſraelites ; who 
were eloping in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word: they were ſlaves running away from an 


i £ imperious and unjuſt maſter; who fancied that they had only gone to ſacrifice in 
oF e wilderneſs, and were to return at the end of three days.—There is one word 


8 
WS 
4 !s 


which perhaps might be not improperly ſubſtituted—bad gone off, or were going off : but 


* I have fince ventured to change it into difingui/h ; which is only giving back to this latter one of its own primary 
+ That is, in Höll, or the coa8ive voice, tranfre fecit, 
1 whethes 
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whether this be more elegant than eloped, I leave to the arbitri elegantiarum to determine, 
I will only ſay that the latter is here the moſt explicitly diſcriminating term; and that, to 
me, it appears to have nothing either in its ſound, its etymology, or ſignification, to de- 
grade it into vulgarity or ludicrouſneſs: unleſs a term become vulgar, by being reſtricted; 
or the running away of a wife, or ſervant, be a ludicrous thing. 

10». Ib. v. 7. Tribunes has been juſtly objeCted to: and I have changed it. 

11. Ib. v. 8. I have here, it is ſaid, admitted “ a ſhocking vulgarity of expreſſion; 
by rendering do vn DIX were now manifeftly going off,—Well, critics are certainly clear- 
ſighted mortals. I had almoſt applauded myſelf on being able to expreſs the ſenſe (or at 
leaſt what I take to be the ſenſe) of the original in clear equivalent terms. 'The He- 


brew 7191 is preciſely the Latin manutgſta; although the latter part of the compound 


1s no more uſed in Latin. I thought it therefore a lucky circumſtance, that we had 
adopted this word, and could not but conſider it as more proper than evidently or openly. 


Nor can I ſee any thing vulgar, much leſs © ſhockingly vulgar,” in the expreſſion. Whether 


I have miſtaken the meaning, is another queſtion, that deſerves, perhaps, to be reconſidered. 
12% Ib. v. 5. I have uſed embarraſſed for . The latter is, I think, the 


better term. 
13% Exod. xv. 1. Canticle has been objected to; and perhaps with ſome juſtice. My 


reaſon for preferring it to ſong was, that ſong has now a very different acceptation: and 


I believe, that if canticle had been adopted by our laſt tranſlators, I ſhould be charged 
with vulgarity for ſubſtituting /ong.—So true it is that moſt men are diſpoſed to make 
that verſion the ſtandard of taſte—with or without reaſon. We ſhall ſee a flagrant in- 
ſtance of this hereafter. 

14%. Ib. v. 3. The Italic peculiar has been remarked to be ſuperfluous: and indeed 


it is ſo. 


15%. Ib. v. 12. I have been blamed for tranſpoſing (with Green) this verſe to os end 
of verſe 10.—T have been blamed, I think, without reaſon. 
160. Ib. v. 26. I have received no leſs than three remonſtrances againſt the word m4 
cian : and yet I cannot help thinking that it is here the moſt proper rendering of xd%.— 
It will not, I think, be denied, that x means a phy/ician. Our tranſlators have ſo rendered it 
four or five times“. But if it ever be a proper rendering of & it is in this paſſage. To 
heal implies a previous ſore, or ſomething to be healed. But here God declares that 
there ſhall be nothing to heal; and that his people, if they obſerve his commandments, 


ſhall ſuffer none of thoſe diſeaſes which he had inflicted on the Egyptians. For he him 
ſelf will care for their health—i. e. be their phyſician. But © phyſician ſeems, when ap» ; 


6 plied to God, a degrading term.” —Is healer leſs ſo? or twenty other terms applied to 
a See Gen. 50. 2. n 16. 12, Job. 13. 4 Jer. 8. 22. 


him 
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him in the Scriptures? This is truly to cavil, not to criticiſe. I mean, ſo to me it ap 
pears. | ; . 
17. A very angry correſpondent indeed, who calls himſelf a Proteflant Preſbyter, thinks 
it impoſſible that our tranſlators could ſo far miſtake the meaning of Pſ. xvi. 3. as to make 
excellent ſaints of profane diyinities ! And challenges me to produce my reaſons for tranſlat- 
ing as I have done. If the gentleman had made this demand in more civil terms, perhaps 
I might have indulged him. As it is, I will content myſelf with telling him, that the Ori- 
ginal cannot, without violence, admit of any other meaning; and that every other mean- 
ing makes the Pſalmiſt ſpeak—what I will not name. If he be not pleaſed with this anſwer, 
he muſt patiently wait for my Critical Remarks. 
138%. My having, in the ſame Pſalm, v. g. tranſlated n b and my Liver gel 
has expoſed me to a number of critical ſquibs from different quarters; and even from 
babes and fucklings in criticiſm. In a certain northern diſtrict, I am told it has raiſed a 
greater uproar than Jerome's c:ceion* once did in Africa. , 
« My liver rejoiceth !“ exclaims one: Who ever heard of a Liver rejoicing ?” Dr. 
c G. fays another, might have as well ſaid, my lungs rejoice—or my guts rejoice—or 
« my kidneys rejoice; as my liver rejoiceth ”—And ſo perhaps he would, gentlemen, if he 
had found Lidneyr, lungs, or even guts (bowels) in his original. But to be ſerious, it is 
evident that 55 and 739 are here parallel terms. We muſt therefore render them both 
literally, or both metaphorically; elfe the paralleliſm will diſappear. Now it appears to 
me, that a literal rendering here beſt preſerves the force and beauty of the paralleliſm; 
than which, perhaps, a more natural one can hardly be conceived. The Heart and the Li- 
ver are two conſpicuous correſponding parts, the one placed in the right, the other in the 
left fide of the human body. How far the latter is really affected by jay or grief, I muſt 
leave to phyſiologiſts and anatomiſts to determine. It is enough for me, that in the eſtima- 
tion of the Hebrew writer it was deemed ſo. Nor was this idea peculiar to the Hebrews. 
We find the ſame notion entertained, and the ſame, or ſimilar expreſſions uſed by the 
moſt elegant Greek and Roman poets}. | 
If 55 then had a juſt claim to be here tranſlated dag 425 had an equal FRY to 
be tranſlated /ver.—Indeed I know not how elfe I could have rendered it. In a metapho- 
rical ſenſe, 455 or 159 fignifies g/ory : but what parallelility is there between glory and 
heart? Beſides, my glory rejoiceth, is as abſurd as my joy rejoiceth. The Septuagint tranſ- 
hated 99979 tongue : but ſurely the tongue is a leſs correſponding parallel term than /iver : 
and, moreover, cannot in any ſenſe be called the ſeat of joy; Tg it may be called the 


* In Mebrew pp, which eee but which in W e 
ealled in Egypt 7. 


+ See Anac. Od. 3. 2 B. 1. Ode 13. 
organ 
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organ of rejoicing. On the whole, I found I had no choice left me, but either to tranſ- 
late literally the Hebrew word for the ſake of the paralleliſm, or ſubſtitute a metaphor, at 
the riſk of deſtroying the paralleliſm: even then I had but one choice, and that is %o. 
Yet ſure I am that, if it had pleaſed our laſt tranſlators to render liver, I ſhould be 
charged with temerity, wantonneſs of innovation, and perhaps unfaithfulneſs, if I bad 
— either tongue, or glory, or even foul. 

o. I have been rebuked, rather ſeverely, by a Philechriftos, for rendering (ibid. v. RA 
Wh thy piovs one, inſtead of thy Holy one : © ſeeing,” ſays he, © that the word relates to 
« Peſus Chrift, who is the HoLy one of God: and to whom the word yiovus does not 
& ſo well agree.” Which of the two terms agrees beſt with CHRIST I hardly know: 
but this I know, that v1Þ1 in the Hebrew Scriptures is never confounded with wp; and 
that the proper rendering of the former is pious, of the latter holy. : 

209. I have already obſerved that I had been taxed with raſhneſs and preſumption, for 
departing from the tranſlation of the Greek and Vulgate (which here are indeed but one) 
in rendering this whole verſe. A warm T heologian goes farther, and affirms it is little leſs 
than hereſy. It is well he did not make it hereſy complete. With ſuch arrant theologians 
as theſe, there is no reaſoning the. matter: but perhaps authority may have ſome weight 
with them. Arias Montanus has been always deemed a good catholic and an orthodox 
divine. Hear then how he renders: Quoniam non relinques animam meam in ſepulchro ; 
non dabis miſericordem tuum videre foveam.—Yet I confeſs that J am not quite ſatisfied 
either with Arias's verſion, or with my own. Di meliora, forſttan ! 


IV. My Nates and Critical Remarks have alſo been cenſured, not for the Pyle, but for 
the doctrines contained in them.—Theſe cenſures are alſo of two ſorts, | general and 
particular. 

The former have been more copiouſly beſtowed upon me, becauſe they are more ea- 
fly made. The tenor and ſum of them is—That I am too bold a critic ; that I pay too 
little regard to authority; that I deal too freely with the Fathers; that I adopt erro- 
neous or ſuſpicious opinions; that I advance paradoxes; that I defend what ought 
not to be defended, difapprove of what I am bound to approve, praiſe where I ſhould 
cenſure, and condemn where I ſhould praiſe—In a word, that I am a much better 
Linguiſt, Grammarian and Philologifl, than a Logician, Metaphyfician, or Divine. I am 


glad they allow me to be a Divine at all: and will, for this conceſſion, make, in return, . 


very conſiderable acknowledgment. If by Divinity they mean that wretched ſyſtem of 
ſcholaſtic dogmatiſm, which is even at this day taught in our univerſities, I frankly 
confeſs that I have for theſe twenty years paſt been trying to unlearn as much as I could 


* I deem it no ſmall glory to be treated like the great Eraſmus. 
of 
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of it: and in this reſpect, I will readily allow that I am far from being a great Divine: 
but if true theological knowledge confiſt in a long and thorough acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, with Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the writings of the Antients, and the 
whole chain of Univerſal Tradition] flatter myſelf that I am no deſpicable Theologian. 
As to what is called metaphyfics, I am ready to own that I am an infant in that ſci- 
ence, and almoſt totally unacquainted with its myſteries. Not that I never attempted 
to unveil them. I often effayed, but eſſayed in vain. Even Clarke's famous argument, 
for the Exiftence of God, I could never underſtand, and, at this day, think it only an 
ingenious ſophiſm. If I were to give a definition of this tranſcendantly noble ſcience, I 
would call it the art of puzzling, or a ſcience that teacheth how to confound Reason. 
Indeed when I find one great metaphyſician proving that there exiſts no matter, another 


great metaphyſician proving that there exiſts no ſpirit ; and thus, between them, reducing 


the whole univerſe to a miſerable void (not to mention a thouſand other metaphyſical ex- 
travagances which this century has hatched), I am tempted to inſert in my Litany the 
following petition—4 metaphyficis libera me, Domine ! 
The character of Logician I will not give up ſo tamely. I know all the moods and fi- 
gures of Ariſtotle! I have read Des Cartes, Locke and Malebranche! And what I value 
more than all that, God of his goodneſs has endowed me with a ſhare of common ſenſe : 
and it is my firm belief, that a greater or W e uſeful commodity makes a 
man a better or worſe Lagician. 

Beſide theſe vague and general 8 two or three be charges of as 


oxy, forſooth, have been brought againſt me. 


15. The firſt is, That I have inſinuated a belief in the eternity of matter! But this 


is a groſs miſtake, or a grievous miſrepreſentation. No where have I inſinuated ſuch a 


belief; although I have fairly given it as my opinion that matter may have exiſted, and 
probably did exiſt, before the period of the fix days creation : and this opinion I conceive 
to be not only not contrary to Scripture, but clearly deducible from it. I quoted Ori- 
gen, as having been of this opinion, or rather as giving it for the current Catholic opinion 
of his day; and I added that even his great adverſary St. Jerome did not, in the main, 
much differ from him. An anonymous obliging correſpondent affirms, indeed, that I have 
miſunderſtood St. Jerome: and that is poſſible. Let the reader judge. His words are theſe : 
« Sex millia necdum noſtri orbis implentur anni: et quantas prius zternitates, quanta 
&« tempora, quantas ſeculorum origines fuiſſe arbitrandum eſt ; in quibus angel, throni, 
* dominationes cæteræque virtutes ſervierint Deo, et abſque temporum vicibus atque 
% menſuris, Deo jubente, ſubſtiterint* ??P—Were thoſe angels, thrones and dominations 
creatures, or did they exiſt from all eternity They were creatures, it will be ſaid ; but 
not material beings.” Be it ſo (although even that cannot be proved): they were crea- 


Comment. in Tit. cap, 7. vol. 4. P. 411. Ed. Martianay. 
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tures however, and conſequently, e g to Jerom, the ſix-days creation was not the 
firſt exertion of creative power. Whether our Earth was then originally created, or only 
reſcued from darkneſs and deſolation, is mere matter of opinion; and I was at liberty to 
adopt that fide of the queſtion which I judged to be moſt conſiſtent with my Text, and 
with my reaſon. In expreſſing my ſentiments on this ſubject, I have uſed one or two, per- 
* too ſtrong terms: theſe ſhall be qualified. 

Some lynx-eyed Anglo-Flemiſh Divines have, I am told, diſcovered Preadamit- 
1 in my Remarks. ſhould be much obliged to them if they would be pleaſed to point 
out the place; but before they undertake that hard taſk, I would adviſe them firſt to read 
over La Peyrere's Book; that they may not idly fight with a phantom of their own 


W and miſtake windmills for giants. 
3*. A brother clergyman, of great piety and much uſeful learning, blames me for 


giving up too eaſily the argument for a plurality of perſons in the Godhead, drawn from 
theſe words: Let us make man, &c.”—But my good friend will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
that I have not at all taken upon me to defend the argument, but have left it in the hands 
of the moſt eloquent orator of his age. If I have ſaid that there are others of a dif- 
ferent opinion, I have only ſaid the truth, and no more than, as an impartial interpre- 
ter, I was obliged to ſay.—I might, it is true, have contented myſelf with a bare tranſ- 
lation ; but I thought the paſſage one of thoſe, where the offices of tranſlator and com- - 
mentor ſeem to coaleſce z and under that idea I introduced the queſtion.—For the reſt, 
my friend is certainly wrong in aſſerting that the uſe of the plural for the ſingular, in the 
firſt perſon, is not an Orientaliſm. If he will but conſult the following places; 2 Sam. 
16. 20. 1 Kings 12. 9. Cantic. 1. 4. Dan. 2. 36. Mark 4. 30. John 3. 11. and 
then ſee what ſtrainings have been made by Glaſſius and others, to reconcile thoſe paſ- 
ſages with what is called the Analogy of Faith, he will be convinced of the contrary. —Even 
Mahomet himſelf (or whoever was the author of the Koran), though certainly a moſt ri- 
gid unitarian, frequently introduces God ſpeaking in the plural number. We delivered 
You We divided the ſea—We made a covenant with Moſes, &c. &c.”—See Sur. 2. 

paſſim. | 
Thus have I endeavoured, for once, to ſatisfy my Queriſtt, Coumſillors and Cricics : 
with what ſucceſs I cannot tell; but I have reſolved to make no more ſimilar efforts, un- 
til I have completed my work, which more than ever demands every moment of my 
time, and every degree of my attention: and it will not, I truſt, be expected that I 
' ſhould allow myſelf to be diverted from it by future queries, counſils, or criticiſms. I ſay 
not this by way of deprecation ; much leſs through a ſupercilious contempt. Far 
from deſpiſing the critics, I will carefully attend to whatſoever they ſhall ſay; and if I 
cannot ultimately anſwer their objections, I will acknowledge their force. I am 
not inſenſible of my own deficiency, though, doubtleſs, I ſee it not all. I am not, 


＋ 3 elated with an opinion of my ſuperior abilities: yet « without ſome ſtock 
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« of confidence,” as Howell remarks, no work beneficial to mankind can ever 
«© be begun or carried on.” — Animated with a fervid zeal for the progreſs of Lite- 
rature and for the intereſts 'of Religion, I have dedicated my talents, ſuch as they 
are, to the elucidation of that Boox, which, with excellent models of every ſort of ſtyle, 
contains the moſt perfect ſyſtem of religious doctrines. The attempt was ſurely, 
commendable ; materials have not been wanting; the labour bas been great But, 
vr ae: nnen i wore a © auHE,E—iũmn OEOZ. 
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HAVE ſaid, p. 6, that ſeveral of my ſubſcribers have ſolicited me to publiſh the 

whole Tranſlation and Explanatory Notes together firſt; and the Critical Remarks together 
afterwards ; and I have obſerved that this method would be attended with at leaſt one 
convenience. But as others, whom J have conſulted, ſeem averſe to this plan, I find it 
neceſſary to adhere to the original conditions, which I here 9 with ſome — 
alterations, not liable, I truſt, to any kind of objection. 


C oO N 1 


I. The Worx vill be iba Six large 
volumes in quarto; printed on a fine Super- 
Royal Paper manufactured for the purpoſe, 

II. The Fou firſt volumes will contain 
all the Books of the Olo TzsramanT; the 
FirTH thoſe of the New, and the SixTH will 
conſiſt of a GzntraL PreracE ; with Mars 
and I DEX ES to the whole. 

III. The Pxzict of each volume, to Sus- 


 SCRIBERs, will be Ons GUINEA and a HALF; 


T 1 


to be paid in the following manner: One Half 
Guinea at the time of ſubſcribing; a Guinea 
and a Half on the delivery of each of the Fivæx 
FinsT volumes; and One Guinea on the deli- 
very of the laſt volume. 

IV. As ſoon as the number of ſubſcribers - 
ſhall amount to a Thouſand, the work will be 
put to the preſs, and printed with as much ex- 
pedition as ſo complex a page, and ſuch variety 
of letter will admit of. | 


On theſe CoxnnrT1ons I beg leave to make two or three obſervations. 

I. With reſpe& to the number of volumes, I begin to fear, that the Nx TESTAMENT 
will, from its great importance, require more than oNE : but in that caſe, the ſubſcribers 
ſhall be previouſly conſulted, and will be at liberty to take or not to take the additional 
volume of Preface, &c. the other yolumes being, in ſome ſort, and for moſt readers, a 


complete work by themſelves. 


E 2 
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II. Although my liſt of ſubſcribers is not yet nearly full; yet, relying on the generoſity 
of an enlightened PuBLic, and truſting that my work will, ſooner or later, meet with 
rrs approbation, I have ventured to ſend it to the preſs before the time ſtipulated in my 
Coxprrioxs. Ten ſheets of the rinsr volume are actually printed, and the reſt ſhall 
follow with as little interruption as poſſible. 

HI. Some of my ſubſcribers have expreſſed a defire to have the work delivered in 
NuMBERs. But, though intereſt, perhaps, would lead me to that method, there are ſo 
many rational objections to it, that I cannot bring myſelf to adopt it. However, to gra- 
tify the requeſt of ſome particular friends, I am willing to deliver the firſt volume, in 

three Tous, or Livraiſons, to ſuch ſubſcribers (and to ſubſcribers only) as ſhall chooſe to 
have it ſo delivered. On this plan, the frft tome will contain the books of Geneſis and 
Exodus; and may, poſſibly, be ready for delivery about the meeting of parliament. 
The ſecond tome will contain Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and perhaps Foſbua and 
may be expected about Chriſtmas ; and the Critical Che, or third tome, about 
next Eaſter. 

1 ſubjoin a Liſt of ſuch SuBscrIBERs as have come to my knowledge; and as I ſuſpect 
that ſome of the names are not accurately written, I wiſh' them to be corrected by the 
perſons themſelves. I have no doubt but there are ſeveral names, both at home and abroad, 
which have not yet reached me. It would be kind in thoſe who wiſh to encourage this 

_ expenſive work, to ſend their commands immediately to the author; who, reſiding 
conſtantly in the capital, will have the pleaſure of receiving them ſooner by this means, 
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Mr. Aaylor, Hac. Col; Bends 
Mr. Wm. Taylor, Torch urt Road 
The Rer. Mr. Traum- 

The Rev. Mr. Tre, 

The Rev. Mr. Twigge 


The Rev. Mr. 8 Hac. Col. 


V. 

hace IV 100 Lord b 
Col. Charles Vallencey | 
Nicholas Vankitiart, Eid. 

W 
The Earl of Wycombe 
The Rt. Rev. the Biſhop of Waterford 
William Wilberforce, 8 
Major Wilford 
Dr. Warren es | 
Mrs. Walker . 
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N The Rev. Dr. Joſeph: Wilks Bath 


The Rev. Mr. Walſby a 

The Rev. My. George W 
The Rev. Mr. Wood, Leeds 
Mr. Charles Welbeloved, Hac. col. 
1 1 9725 Norwich 
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The Re, ** Fates, Liverpool 
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